Introduction

hear also of two Arab merchants who visited
India and China in the ninth and tenth cen-
turies. Suleiman and Abu Zaid, the two in ques-
tion, were the first Western writers who made
mention of tea and porcelain.^ Ibn-Khurdadbah,
another traveller, wrote toward the end of the
ninth century. Masudi of Baghdad, Ibn Haukel,
and Edrisi of Sicily, who flourished between the
tenth and the twelfth centuries, enable us to
realise the strength of the Arab grip upon the
Indian trade. Arab merchants, we learn, had
settled in considerable numbers in Guzerat,
Cambay, and Malabar, and also had a certain
though limited commerce with the country
round the Jumna and the Ganges.

Shortly before the time of Masudi, the old
trade route via Egypt, which had been super-
seded by the Arab route by Busrah, began to be
reopened. This was due to the commercial
energy of the city of Venice, whose great trade
in Eastern spices, drugs, and silks dates from
about the beginning of the ninth century.
Alexandria and Constantinople were the chief
cities through which the treasures of the East
passed before reaching her ships. Genoa, which
had traded in the Levant even before Venice,
but had been prevented by that city from
establishing commercial relations with Alex-
andria for a share in the Indian commerce

* Abbe Renaudot's Anciennes Relations des Indes et de la Chine (Paris,
1718).